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tlie embodied poetry of its actual beauty and 
sentiment." 

The other lives contained in this volume, 
are those of Blake, Opie, George Morland, 
Bird, of Bristol, and Fuseli. 

We regret that our limits forbid us to pre- 
sent to our reiniers more copious extracts firom 
this interesting little work. Some of those we 
had marked, from the life of Blake in parti- 
cular, are exceedingly entertaining ; but we 
shall give them, instead, our earnest advice to 
peruse the book itself, which will answer the 
purpose much better ; and we are convinced 
that those who liave any touch of art in them, 
or any feeling for the divine creations of genius, 
will thank us for our counsel. 

This volume is embellished with rix well- 
engmvcd heads on steel, and one on wood — 
two of the former are from portraits by the 
lamented Lawrence, whose life Mr. Cunning- 
ham promises to give in the succeeding volume. 
Alas ! that he has bequeathed his well-earned 
fame to the historian ! 

. We are glad to see the wood-cuts so much 
less numerous in this than in the former volume; 
for such illustiations they are not calculated 
at alL 

In the typographical department of this work 
many inaccuracies are observable, in addition 
to those ocknowledged in the list of errata. — 
This csinnot, or should not, arise from the ce- 
lerity of publication — seven months having 
elapsed unce the appearance of the former vo- 
lume. We look forward, with satisfaction, to 
the time when, according to our former predic- 
tion, " Mr. Murray's Works," as our friend 
the Emperor of the West styles his publica- 
tions, shall be regularly forwarded to the 
Irish press for the sake of securing typographi- 
cal accuracy. Where, indeed, could that iUus- 
trioDs potentate more fitly fix his court than in 
the metropolis of our western isle. 



-Geometry. 



lAbrarg of Vteful Knowkdge, 
Part VL Solid Geometry. 

tAbrary of Entertaining Knowledge The 

Pursuit of Knowledge under difficulties: 
published under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 

The Works published by the Society for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, are of a 
character wliich one cannot look at without 
being forced to ponder upon the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times in which we live. 
They are generally the very best, among the 
thousand cheap books of instruction in true 
knowledge, which are now so copiously pre- 
pared, and so actively distributed, and when we 
contemplate such efforts, and are naturally led 
to ask, do the people of these realms profit by 
these things as might be expected? do they 
appear wiser and happier than they were in the 
old time before us ? we are bewildered in 
reflectioQs of no very pleasing nature. We 
coufesa that we do not see upon the surface, 
or even in the heart of society, so fur as we are 
aUe to look into it, the advantages which we 
think should arise from the various fountains 
of instruction, which are in every direction 
pouring their streams through the mass of the 
population, and the disagreeable conviction 
presses itself upon us, that the moral and re- 
ligious dispositions of the people, the recipients 
of all this knowledge, are not sufficiently pre- 
pared, to toro it to b^eficial account. 



Sincerum eat uigl vas, quodcunquc Infoodis acescit 
An old saying, and trite perhaps, but never- 
theless exemplifying one of the most import- 
ant moral truths that can be impressed upon 
mankind— JKnowledge — we speak particularly of 
scientific physical knowledge, is, after all, not so 
much a good in itself, as the seed of good ; and 
if the soil be not prepared for it, or if it be in- 
judiciously or even in^scriminately distributed, 
we may find either no fruit at all, or such as we 
had not expected. The vine which we looked 
should bring forth good grapes, may prove 
barren, or what is often-times much worse, 
bring forth wild grapes, which spoil that which 
should be the wholesome vintage of society. 

There seems to be in all instruments of 
good, a mediimi point to which they may be 
beneficially increased, and beyond which they 
either lose their energy, or change their charac- 
ter. Even the excellence of knowledge — and 
none can be more sensible than we are of its 
exalted excellence, when rightly and cordially 
embraced — ^but even the excellence of know- 
lei^e, we fear, is not, nor from the constitution 
of human nature, is it probable that it ever will 
be, prized for itself alone. It is because of the 
distinction which knowledge confers, that men 
forego their natural inclination to idleness, and 
embrace physical hardship in order to obtain it, 
and we shall in vain look for those daring 
efforts of original discovery, those brilliant 
lights of scientific genius, springing up out of 
the darkness, while every little head is crammed 
with a heap of undigested notions, rapidly ac- 
quired, and lightly used, rather as a feather to 
play with in conversation, than a subject to 
which the whole energy of the secret soul 
should be devoted. 

But whatever may be the effects of the 
wide distribution of books of real knowledge, 
among the people, there can be no doubt of 
the immense advantage of substituting such 
books in the room of other books, which did 
heretofore circulate either nonsense or false- 
hood. Indeed we lobk upon the accounts of 
the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
which forms the subject of the particular part 
of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge 
now under review, as of especial value, frmn 
their tendency to disabuse the minds of those 
who read them, of the absurd opinion, that true 
knowledge is a slight and easy thing, that can 
be picked up, as it were, by the bye. They 
will here find it amply exemplified, tluit it is not 
by feeble, desultory efforts, such knowledge can 
be attained ; but that, like every thing else 
indeed that is truly great and excellent un- 
wearied diligence and unremitted exertion are 
the indispensable conditions upon which, and 
upon which alone, it can be reasonably hoped 
for — though mth these, almost any external 
difficulties whatever, may be, by steadfast per- 
severance, effectually overcome. 

The life of Mr. Gifford, the late Editor of 
the Quarterly Review, affords the most extra- 
ordinary instance of the pursuit of knowledge, 
under utterly disheartening difficulties, that we 
recollect. We well remember reading it with 
deep and painful interest, many years ago, in 
the Introduction to his Juveiwl ; and, if we 
mistake not, some notice of it has once ap- 
peared in more than one publication ; but our 
readers will not, we think, regret the repeti 
tion of a very brief epitome of a narrative, at 
once BO curious and so instructive. Gifford' 
father, after his marriage, ran off to sea, and 
served on board a iDliii-of-Tnur> eight or nine 



years. Duridg this time he saved nearly a 
hundred pounds, of prize money and wages, 
with which he returned home again, and set 
up in business as a glazier — but died a few years 
after. His wife followed him to the grave in 
about a twelvemonth, leaving two children — 
William, the subject of our narrative, not quite 
thirteen years old — and his brother, about two. 
The infant was sent to the workhouse, and 
William was entered a cabin-boy in a Brixham 
coaster, where, notwithstanding the numerous 
hardships be had to endure, and the menial 
offices he was compelled to perform, the chief 
cause of his discontent, he says, was being pre- 
cluded from all possibility of reading ; for, durii^ 
the whole time of his abode on shipboard, he 
never saw a single book of any description, ex- 
cept the * Coasting Pilot.' By the kind inter- 
ference of some fishwomen of Brixham, who 
had known his parents, and took compassion 
on his miserable plight, he was brought back 
to Ashburton, his native village, and appren- 
ticed to a shoe-maker, who agreed to take him 
without a fee. 

I possessed at this time," he writes, " but one 
book in the world : it was a Treatise on Algebra, 
given to me by a young woman, who had foundit 
in a lodging-house. I considered it as a treasure ; 
but it was a treasure locked up ; for it supposed 
the reader to be well acquainted with simple 
equations, and I knew nothing of the matter. 
My master's son had purchased < Fenniug's In- 
troduction :' this was precisely what I wanted 
— but he carefully concealed it from me, and 
I was indebted to chance alone for stumbling 
upon his hiding-place. I sat up for the greatest 
part of several nights successively, and, before 
he suspected that his treatise was discovered, 
had completely mastered it. I could now en- 
ter upon my own ; and that carried me pretty 
finr into the science. This was not done with- 
out difficulty. 1 had not a farthing on earth, 
nor a friend to give me one: pen, ink, and 
paper, therefore, (in despite of the flippant re- 
mark of Lord Orford,) were, for the most part, 
as completely out of my reach as a ciorwn and 
sceptre. There was, indeed, a resource ; but 
the utmost caution and secrecy were necessary 
in applying to it. I beat out pieces of leather 
as smooth as possible, and wrought my prob- 
lems on them with a blunted awl ; for the rest, 
my memory was tenacious, and I could mnltt 
ply and divide by it to a great extent." 

After he had spent nearly six years in this 
untoward condition, he was fortunate enough 
to meet with a surgeon, named Cookesley, who 
heard from himself the story of his efforts ; and 
was so much interested in his fovour, tliat he 
determined to rescue him from obscurity. A 
subscription was accordingly set on foot, which 
yielded ten or eleven pounds — six of which 
were paid to the shoe-maker, to free Gifford 
from serving the remainder of his apprentice- 
ship, and the rest sufficed to maintain him for 
a few months, during which he assiduously at- 
tended the Rev. Thomas Smerdon, to improve 
himself in writing and English grammar. 

" The rest of the story may be very com- 
pendioosly told. The difficulties of the foot 
scholar were now over, for his patrons were so 
much pleased with the progress he hal made 
during this short period, that, upon its expin- 
tion, they renewed their bounty, and nmbi- 
tained him at the school for another year.— * 
• Such liberality,' he remarks, ' was not 1«* 
upon me ; I grew anxious to make the best 
return in my power, and I tedoubled n^ 43>- 
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gence. Now that I am sunk into indolence, I 
hx>k back with some degree of scepticism to 
the exertions of that period.* In two years 
and two months from what he calls the day of 
hia emancipation, he was pronounced by his 
master to be fit for the Unireisil^ ; and a small 
office having been obtained for him by Mr. 
Cookesley's exertions at Oxford, he was entered 
of Exeter College, that gentleman undertaking 
to provide the additional means necessary to 
enable him to live till he should take his de- 
gme. Air. Giiford's first patron died before 
his prote^ had time to fulfil the good imi'a 
&B<taBtieipation» of his future celebrit}^; tut 
he aflwwaids fotmd, in liord Grosvenor, mer> 
ther much more Me, though it was impossible 
that any other could have shewn more zeal, to 
advance his interests. A long and prosperous 
life, during which he acquired a distinguished 
name in the literary world, was the ample com- 
pensation for the humiliation and hardships of 
his youth. He was the Editor, for many 
years, of the ' Quarterly Review,' which was 
placed under his management at Its commence- 
ment in 1809 ; — and which attained the most 
distinguished success, in a great degree through 
his judicious and careful attention to its con- 
duct." Mr. Gifford died in London, on the 
81 Bt December, 1826, in the seventy-fint year 
of his age. 

Another narrative, scarcely less extraordi- 
nary, and much less generally known, is that 
of Dr. Alexander Murray, the late Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Edinburgh. He was the son of a common 
Scotch shepherd, and destined for the same 
occupation himself. From his earliest days, 
however, he was more distinguished for his 
love of literature than for his skill in tending 
•heep. Having learned to read, (by the help 
of a penny catechism, and an alphabet, traced 
by his father on an old wool-card, with the 
charred end of a heatlier stem drawn from the 
fiff,) he discovered an old loose-leaved bible, 
which he secretly carried away, leaf by leaf, 
and committed the greater part of it to memory, 
M as to astonish the neighbouring shepherds, 
<u they 

Sat siniply eiiatting, in a rustic rinv, 
by the extent and variety of his scriptural at- 
tainments. A brother of his mother's hap- 
pened, at this time, to visit his father's cot — 
»nd hearing the fame of his nephew's genius, 
which had now spread over the glen, he under- 
took to defray the expense of sending him to 
•chooL The boy had scarcely been there tliree 
months, however, when he fell into bad health, 
»nd was obliged to return home, where, for 
oTO years, he remained without any further 
■SMstaace, and employed in assisting the rest 
of the family as a shepherd boy. Still, how- 
•ver, like Lucian, he 'thirsted after learning;' 
»nd for lack of better matter, he got by heart 
all the ballads he could procure. 

In addition to the bible and the ballads, he 
•t length succeeded in borrowing L'Estrange's 
translation of Joeephus, and Sahuon's GeoCTa- 
P»oi Grammar. 

" He was now twelve years of age ; and as 
•here seemed to be no likelihood that he would 
*ver be able to gain his bread as a shepherd, his 
parents were probably anxious that he should 
attempt something in another way to help to 
•n^ntain himself. Accordingly, in the latter 
f'*.,?'^ the 1787, he engaged as teacher in the 
landies of two of tlie neighbouring farmers j 
>ur hit services in which capacity, throughout 



the winter, he was remunerated with the sum 
of sixteen shillings ! He had probably, how- 
ever, his board free in addition to his salary, 
of which he immediately laid out a part in the 
purchase of books. One of these was ' Cocker's 
Arithmetic,' ' the plainest,' says he, ' of all 
books, from which, in two or tlu-ee months, I 
learned the four principal rules of arithmetic, 
and even advanced to the Rule of Three, with 
no additional assistance except the use of an 
old copy-book of examples made by some boy 
at school, and a few verbal directions frcmi my 
brother Robert, the only one of aH my father's 
sons by his first marriage that remainetl with 
us.' He borrowed, about the same time, some 

old magazines from a coimtry acquaintance 

' My memory now,' says he, ' contained a very 
large mass of historical facts and ballad poetry, 
which I repeated with pleasure to myself and 
the astonished approbation of the peasants 
aroimd me.' 

" At last his father having been employed 
to herd on another fiirm, which brought them 
nearer the village, Alexander was once more 
permitted to go to school at Minnigaff for 
three days in the week. < I made the most,' 
says he, ' of these days ; I came about an hour 
before the school met ; I pored on my arith- 
metic, in which I am still a proficient ; and I 
regularly opened and read all the English 
books, such as the ' Spectator,' « World,' &c. 
&c brought by the children to school. I sel- 
dom joined in any play at the usual hours, but 
read constantly.' « It occurred to me,' he adds, 
' tliat I might get qualified for a merchant's 
clerk. I, therefore, cast a sharp look towards 
the method of book-keeping, and got some 
idea of its forms by reacUng < Hutton' in the 
school, and by glancing at the books of other 
scholars.' Tins second period of his attendance at 
school, however, did not last even so long as 
the former. It terminated at the autumn va- 
cation, that is to say, in about six weeks ; and 
the winter was again devoted to teaching the 
children of a few of the neighbouring farmers. 

" In 1790, he again attended school during 
the summer for about tliree months and a half. 
It seems to have been about this time that his 
taste for learning foreign languages first began 
to develope itself, having been excited, as he 
tells us, by his study of * Salmon's Geography.' 
'I had,' he writes, < in 1787 and 1788 often 
admired and mused on the specimens of the 
Lord's Prayer, in every language, found in 
< Salmon's Grammar.' I had read in the ma- 
gazines and ' Spectator,' that Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, Shakspenre, and Newton, were the 
greatest of mankind. I had been early in- 
formed that Hebrew was the first language, by 
some elders, and good, religious people. In 
1789, at Drigmore, an old woman who lived 
near shewed me her Psalm-book, which was 
printed with a large type, had notes on each 
page, and, likewise, what I discovered to be 
the Hebrew alphabet, marked letter after let- 
ter, in the 119th Psalm. I took a copy of 
these letters, by printing them off in my old 
way, and kept them.' Meantime, as he still 
entertained the notion of going out as a clerk 
to the West Indies, he took advantage of the 
few weeks he was to be at school to begin the 
study of the French language. Not satisfied, 
however, with learning merely the tasks set 
him by his master, he used to remain in the 
school, during the middle of the day, while his 
companions were at play, and compare togc 
[ther the different grammars used in the clws. 



But we must allow him to tell in his own way 
the manner in which his French studies intro- 
duced him by accident to the Latin tongue 

also. 

" ' About the 15th of June, Kerr (one of 
his class-fellows) told me that he had onco 
learned Latin for a fortnight, but had not liked 
it, and stiU had the Rudiments beside him.— 
I said, < Do lend me them ; I wish to see what 
the nouns and verbs are like, and whetlier they 
resemble our French.' He gave me the book. 
I examined it for four or five days, and found 
that the nouns had changes on the last syllables, 
and looked very singular. I used to repeat » 
lesson from the French Rudiments every fore- 
noon in school. On the morning of the mid- 
summer fair *f Newton Stewart I set out for 
school, and accidentally put into my pocket the 
Latin grammar instead of the French Rudi- 
ments. On an ordinary day, Mr. Cramond 
would have chid me for this ; but on that fes- 
tive morning he was weOote, and in excellent 
spirits — a state not good for a teacher, but al- 
ways desired in him by me, for he was then 
very communicatiTe. With great glee he re- 
plied, when I told him my mistake and shewed 
him the Rudiments, < Gad, Sandy, I shall try 
thee with Liatin ;' and accordingly, read over 
to me no less than two of the declensions. It 
was his custom with me to permit me to get 
as long lessons as I pleased, and never to fetter 
me by Joining me to a class. There was at 
that time in the school a class of four boys» 
advanced as far as the pronouns in Latin gram- 
mar. They ridiculed my separated conution. 
But before the vacation in August I had reached 
the end of the Rudiments, knew a good dealmoro 
than they, by reading at home the notes on the 
foot of each page, and was so greatly improved 
in French, tha 1 1 could read almost any French 
book at opening of it. I compared French 
and Latin, and rivetted the words of both in 
my memory by this practice' When proceed, 
ing with the Latin verbs, I often sat in the 
school all mid-day, and pored on the first page 
of Robert Cooper's (another of his schooU 
fellows) Greek grammar — ^the only one I had 
ever seen. He was then reading Livy and 
learning Greek. By help of lus book I 
mastered the letters ; but I saw the sense of 
the Latin rules in a very indistinct manner.— 
Some boy lent me an old Corderius, and a 
friend made me a present of Eutropins. I 

fot a common vocabulary from my companion 
^err. I read to my teacher a number of col- 
loquies, and before the end of July was per. 
mitted to take lessons in Eutropius. There 
was a copy of Eutropius in the school that had 
a literal translation. I studied this last with 
great attention, and compared the English and 
Latin. When my lesson was prepared, 1 al- 
ways made an excursion into the rest of every 
book ; and my books were not, like those of 
other schoolboys, opened only in one place, and 
where the lesson lay.* 

" All this was the work of aixmt two month* 
and a half before die vacation and a fortnight 
after it. During the winter, he was as usual 
employed in teaching; but he continued to 
pursue his own studies in private. Having 
stated that he had bought an old copy of Ains- 
worth's Dictionary for eighteen pence, and 
been iHcky enough to find a few f>ther Latin 
books in the possession of some of his friends, 
he proceeds : — ' I employed every qwrr mo- 
ment in pondering upon these Umka. I lite- 
rally read the Dictionary throughout My 
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method was to revolve the leaves of the letter 
A, to notice all the principal vfords and their 
Greek synonymes, not omitting a glance at the 
Hebrew ; to do the same by b, and so on 
through the book. I then returned Irdm x 
and z to A ; and in these winter months I 
amassed a large stock of Latin and Greek vo- 
cables. From this exercise I took to Eutro- 
pius, Ovid, and Caesar, or at times to Ruddi- 
man's Grammar. The inverted order often 
perplexed me ; and I frequently mistook, but 
also frequently discerned, the sense. The wild 
fictions of Ovid have had charms for me ever 
since. I was not a judge of simple and ele- 
gant composition ; but when any passage con- 
tained wild, sublime, pathetic or singular ex- 
pressions, I both felt and tena<^ously remem- 
bered them. Here I got another book which 
from that time, has influenced and inflamed my 
imagination. This was Paradise Lost — of 
which I had heard, and which I was eager to 
see. • • • I cannot describe to you the 
ardour, or various feelii^, with which I read, 
studied, and admired thas first-rate work. I 
found it as difficult to understand as Latin, 
and soon saw that it required to be parsed, 
like that language. • » • I accountxmy 
first acquaintance with Paradise Lost an era 
in my reading.' 

" The following sumtner, that of the year 
1791, appears to have been spent by this inde- 
fatigable student still more hiboriously than any 
of the preceding ; and the advancement he 
made is a surprising evidence of what diligence 
may accomplish. He again attended school 
for about three months, where he foimd a class 
reading Ovid and Cassar, and afterwards Vir- 
giL ' I laughed,' says he, ' at the difficulty 
with which they prepared their lessons : and 
often obliged them by reading them over, to 
assist the work of preparation. In addition 
to the tasks of the school, he read with avi- 
dity by himself, whatever books in 'English, 
1/atin, or Greek, he could any where borrow. 
Beside remaining in the school, according to 
his old custom, at the hours of play, when his 
amusement was to read the books belonging to 
the other scholars, he employed his time at home 
in almost incessant study. - ' My practice was,' 
he says, « to lay down a new and difficult hook 
after it hail wearied me ; to take up another — 
then a third — and to resume this rotation fre- 
quently and laboriously. I aln-ays strove to 
seize the - sense ; hut when I supposed that I 
had succeeded, I did not weary myself with 
analyzing every sentence.' Having introduced 
himself to Mr. Maitland, the clergyman of 
the parish, by writing letters to him in Latin 
and Greek, he got from that gentleman a num- 
ber of books, and these which included Homer, 
Longinus, the' ' (Edipus Tyrannus' of Sopho- 
cles, a volume of Cicero's ' Orations,' &c. he 
read and studied with great diligence. Kor 
were his studies C9nfined to the classic tongues. 
Having purchased a copy of Robertson's He- 
brew GrammaT, he got through it, with all the 
intricacies of the doctrine of the points, of 
which the author is an uncompromising cham- 
pion, in a month. He was soon after fortu- 
nate enough to procure a Dictionary of this 
language, from an old man living in the neigh- 
bourhood, whose son had been educated for the 
church ; and as the volimie happened to con- 
tain the whole of the Book of Ruth in the 
original,, he considered it an invaluable acqui- 
sition. But a still greater prize than this was 
a copy of the entire Bible in Hebrew, which 



was lent to him for a few months by awoman,'i{am/oiii Records; by George ColmaA, the 



with whom it had been left by her brother, a 
clergyman in Ireland. 

" He was again engaged in teaching during 
the winter, and received, as he states, for his 
labours about thirty-five or forty shillings. ' I 
devoted,' however, he says, * as usual, every 
spare hour to study. French, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, occupied all my leisure time.' In 
the summer of 1792, he returned to school 
for the last time; and remained for about 
three months and a half.' The diflferent periods 
of his school attendance, added together, make 
about thirteen mouths, scattered over the 
space of nearly eight years. From Novem- 
iJer 1792, till the March following, he was 
once more employed in teaching the children 
of one of the farmers, at a salary of thirty 
shillings. 

" Unknown as our poor scholar was to the 
wealthy and powerful, he had a friend, in the 
same sphere of life in which he himself moved, 
who became the means of at last procuring for 
him the opportunity, which he so greatly de- 
sired, of prosecuting his studies. This was an 
itinerant tea-mercl^t, of the name of M'Haig, 
who knew Murray well, and had formed so 
high an idea of his genius and learning, that 
he was in the habit of sounding his fame 
wherever he went. Among others t<j whom 
he spoke of him, was Mr. James Kinnear, of 
Edinburgh, then a journeyman printer in the 
king's printing-office. Mr. Kinnear, with a 
zeal in behalf of unfriended merit which does 
him intinite honour, immediately suggested 
that Murray should transmit an account of 
himself, and some evidences of his attainments, 
to Edinburgh, which he undertook to lay before 

some of the literary characters of that city. 

This plan was adopted — and the result was, 
that the young man, having come up to town, 
was examined by the Principal, and several 
Professors of the University, and so surprised 
them by the extent and accuracy of his 
acquaintance with French, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, that measures were immediately taken 
for having the classes thrown open to hun, and 
his maintenance secured while attending them. 

" For the next ten or twelve years of his life 
he resided principally in Edinburgh. During 
that time, beside passing through the course 
of education necessary to qualify him for the 
ministry of the Scottish Church, he continued 
to devote himself with all his old enthusiasm 
to the study of languages, in which he was so 
admirably qualified to excel. No man that 
ever lived, probably, not excepting Sir William 
Jones himself, has prosecuted this branch of 
learning to such an extent as Mmrsiy. By the 
end of his short life, scarcely one of either the 
oriental or the northern tongues remained un- 
investigated by him, in so far as it was possi- 
ble to acquire the knowledge of it from sources 
then accessible in this country. Of the six or 
seven dialects of the Abyssinian or Etliiopic 
language in particular, he had made himself 
certainly much more completely master than 
any European had ever been before ; and this 
led to his being selected by the booksellers in 
1802, to prepare a new edition of Bruce's 
Travels, which appeared in seven volumes 
octavo three years after, and at once placed 
him in the first rank of the oriental scholars of 
the age." 

He died in 1813, nine months after he ob- 
tained the professorship of Oriental Languages, 
and in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
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and Bentley. 
To attempt any tbii^ like a regular review or 
analysis of these volumes, which have been 
lying on our table for some time, would be ab- 
surd for seven reasons. First, the thing is im- 
possible ; secondly — ^but let the fir^t plea suffii e, 
though the other six are equally cogeni. The 
book is an idle gossipy book, like Kelly's Re- 
miniscences, and, if we may trust our recol- 
lection of that work, not nearly so amusing. 

For a diverting author by prcrfession, CoK 
aiu is abundantly dull and trashy in his gar- 
rulity. In the introductery chapter, he informs 
us that he is « fUlen into the sear ;" a species of 
lapse common and peculiar, we believe, to him 
and our witty and briUiant CoUntry-and-town's- 

woman, Lady , who in her profound 

and idiomatic acquaintance with the English 
as well as divers other strange tongues, can 
doubtless inform ns of the meaning of this no- 
vel figure of speech, mistaken for Shaksperian, 
we believe, by those who use it. An occa- 
sional sentence of pure unadulterated nonsense, 
however, shows off to greater advantage, the 
feeble rays of reason which glimmer through 
the rest of the tittle-tattle of some writers. — 
In the ardour of our zeal in the cause of our 
readers, we have gone steadily through thestf 
volumes, seeking for something to amuse them, 
and the result of our most di%ent search has 
been as follows :-— 

" It sometimes happens, when a Cynick has 
uttered a sarcasm, that drivellers echo it, till 
it almost passes for a proverb ; — thus, the so- 
phistry has obtain'd that " our school-days ah 
our happiest ; — a remark as nngratefril to the 
Giver of all Good as it is untrue : — for, under 
an affectation of moralizing, it has become the 
side-wind complaint of every discontented old 
fool, for all the bitters of life, and his avowal 
of thanklessness for the sweets. It erases 
from his reckoning all the bounties which Pro- 
vidence has extended to rational man ; — such 
as the exhaustless treasures of Nature, for his 
support and solace ; — the respect, honours, and 
rewards, attainable by merit ; — the ties of kin- 
dred, the endearments of love, the glow of 
friendship, the pleasure of social intercourse, 
the interchange of kindly acts, the generoas 
heart's universal philanthropy ;■ — all, all the 
various soft and sUken ligaments, which bind 
us to the civilized world, and attach us to it 
as much for the sake of others as for ourselves ; 
— all these it strikes from the account ; and, 
in lieu of them, implies, that the clouded morn- 
ing of the mind is the broadest sunshine of our 
existence ; that the blessings of life recede, in 
proportion as expanding reason (a blessing in 
itself) enables us to estimate their value ; and 
that, consequently, the closer we approximate to 
beasts, the nearer we approach to human felicity ! 

" This is illiberal, if not profane, doctrine ; 
— but admit the cares, calamities, and disap- 
pointments, incidental to manhood, — have not 
children, also, their comparative heart-aches? 
— and, though this *ere not the case, what are 
the beatitudes of a scholastic paradise ? — to be 
fagg'd, flogg'd, thump'd, coerc'd to mental la- 
bour, and constrain'd in personal liberty. This 
may all be very proper and salutary, (so is 
physick,) but it is not happiness; and, there isi 
very, very rarely, an instance of a boy, while )>< 
is in one of these prisons for the body, and 
tread-mills for the mind, who is not ahny 
wiiJung to get out of it, and to get hornet 



